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EDITORIALS 


MANAGEMENT —tThe October issue of “For- 


tune” carries a feature “Mago- 
wan’s Way with Safeway” which will, or‘should be read 
with interest by readers of this publication. It provides 
much food for thought for management, small and 
large, and for stockholders whose management refuses 
to face-up to the times. 


Says “Fortune”, “It might almost be called ‘the 
classic situation’ of modern American business. It is 
the case of a corporation that has been built to great- 
ness by the fierce competitiveness and individuality of 
a single leader, and then suddenly finds itself held back 
by that leader’s principals and unwillingness to con- 
form to the realities of a more dispassionate, more up- 
to-date philosophy of management. The Old. Warrier is 
unhorsed and a crisp, young master of compromise, com- 
mittees and delegation-of-authority succeeds him and 
rides off in another direction.’’ The Old Warrier is, of 
course, Lingan A. Warren, who almost single handedly 
built the Safeway empire, increasing sales from less 
than $300 million in 1934 to upwards of $1.9 billion in 
1955. Robert A. Magowan left a partnership in Wall 
Street’s Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner, & Beane, to 
become Master of Ceremonies of Safeway in 1955, to 
almost double Safeway’s net in his first year. 


Warren’s Policies: — Autocratic control over area 
and store managers; rock bottom prices—no Safeway 
Store could permit itself to be under-priced by a com- 
petitor ; violent opposition to trading stamps to a point 
where he ran afoul of the Anti-Trust Division; equally 
violent opposition to National Brands and their adver- 
tising allowances; all of which he considered gimmicks 
that merely raised the price to the consumer. 

Magowan’s Policies:—Immediate decentralization of 
power and delegation of authority ; no more price wars; 
no more law suits; division managers exorted to use 
their own judgment concerning national brands, and 
trading stamps. Mildly speaking, it makes excellent 
reading and should prove thought provoking. 


“CANS” —Speaking of management, we are re- 

minded that “Cans” Solinsky celebrates 
50 years in the can business this month. It’s hard to 
believe it’s been that many years since this power- 
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packed gentleman first made his appearance in this 
world. But his P. R. people tell us that took place 64 
years ago. At the tender age of 14 he started with the 
American Can Company as a messenger boy for $4 a 
week in the Maywood plant. He switched over to Con- 
tinental three years later, in 1911, as a time keeper in 
its first general line plant in Chicago. Three years later 
he switched over to sales and has been doing just that 
ever since. 


He moved up through the ranks until in 1936 he 
was Central District Sales Manager. At this point he 
joined National Can as Vice President, leaving that 
firm in 1939 to establish his own company, Cans, Incor- 
porated. Some idea of the energy and drive and the 
capacity for success of this human dynamo is contained 
in the history of the development of his own firm. 
Starting with $35,000 advanced by a few associates in 
1939, Mr. Solinsky by 1952 had built this enterprise 
into an $8 million a year business with $1 million of 
assets. During the 514 years he has headed National 
Can, sales have increased from $3014 million in 1952 to 
an all-time high of $88.4 million in 1957, with antici- 
pated sales for 1958 at the $100 million mark._ 


Unlike the case history above “Bob” Solinsky has 
not been moved up to the Board Chairmanship of 
National with any thought of being “shelved”. Rather 
it would seem that in his new capacity he will be in even 
better position to keep National’s policies in tune with 
the times. 


IN TUNE —tThere are exceptions, of course, but 

generally speaking, the Canning Indus- 
try — producer, processor, equipment manufacturer, 
and supplier stay tuned with the times—to remain com- 
petitive—to provide the consumer with an ever improv- 
ing product at the lowest possible price. The feature in 
this issue is an excellent example. It wasn’t difficult to 
foresee, back in 1949, when this publication ran a photo 
of Mrs. Ward, New York Bean Canner, perched on that 
crude bean picker, that the industry would be pro- 
foundly changed by the development of this machine. 
For that has been the history of this industry—new and 
better ways eagerly sought through research—eagerly 
adopted—quickly standardized. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Mechanization of bean picking and bulk handling are shown in 
this picture of wax beans being harvested by machine and poured 
into jumbo wirebound pallet bins, each with a capacity of 550 to 
600 pounds or 24 to 26 bags. The machine is manned only by the 
driver and the rear-end attendant. The platform upon which the 
bins rest is divided into two parts. When a bin is filled, its half of 
the platform is tilted to permit it to slide to the ground to be 
picked up by a fork-lift transporter and placed on a flat-bed farm 
truck. Three mechanical bean pickers like this, wirebound pallet 
bins, and about a dozen workers have replaced a field crew of 


about 200 bean pickers and handlers. 


Machine Harvesting and Bulk 
Handling Cuts Field Production Costs 


Mechanization largely eliminates dependence on transient labor— 
Rochelle Asparagus Company combines the two with excellent 
results—New Yorker operates giant custom harvesting operation 


replacing hundreds of transients. 


ROCHELLE ASPARAGUS COMPANY COMBINES MECHANIZATION 
WITH BULK HANDLING 


At Rochelle, Ill., the Rochelle Aspar- 
agus Co., a typical independent Mid West 
Canner, provides an excellent example. 
Rochelle first replaced about 200 tran- 
sient bean pickers with three mechanical 
bean harvesters manned by a total of 12 
workers, plus handlers, in its green and 
wax bean harvesting. Then the company 
more than halved even that number by 
abandoning the use of burlap bags in 


favor of jumbo open-top wirebound pallet 
bins with replaceable parts. 

Each machine originally was manned by 
the driver and two workers at the rear 
end, who held burlap bags beneath the 
twin discharge chutes, tied them when 
filled and dropped them to the ground. 
They often were unable to keep up with 
the machine, so the latter had to stop and 
idle away valuable minutes. Each bag 


Rozanski’s Pea Harvesters—Ready for a day’s run. 
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held only about 25 pounds of green or 
wax beans. 


When wirebound pallet bins were 
adopted to replace the bags, the crew for 
each machine was reduced by one-third— 
the driver and only one rear-end worker. 
The latter’s job principally is to swing 
the modified discharge chute from filled 
to empty bins and to trigger the mechan- 
ism that permits the filled bin to slide 
gently to the ground without stopping the 
harvester. 


Since a bin holds between 550 and 600 
pounds of beans when full, it represents 
the same volume as 22 to 24 burlap bags, 
each of which had to be tied, dropped 
singly from the machine, individually 
lifted by ground workers on to a truck 
and carefully placed there, then unloaded 
one by one at the cannery, weighed, 
untied, and emptied. In addition to 
workers manning the mechanical bean 
harvesters, crews of other workers were 
kept busy handling sacked beans in the 
field, on the truck and at the plant. 


Now a tractor-mounted fork-lift field 
transporter driven by one man speedily 
handles the fully loaded bins in the field 
as they slide from the harvesters, gently 
lifting each onto a flat-bed truck and even 
stacking them two-high. The full bins 
are placed in spaces on the truck left 
when empty bins, being returned from 
the cannery, are dropped to the ground. 
Thus, a flat-bed truck shuttling between 
the fields and the cannery has little idle 
time. 


AT THE CANNERY 


At the cannery, a_ fork-lift truck 
speedily removes the full bins from the 
truck, takes them to the weighing station, 
then stacks them in temporary storag» 
or carries them directly to the mechanical! 
dumper. When a truck from the field is 
unloaded, it is quickly reloaded with 
empty bins to be returned to the field. 
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The jumbo size wirebound pallet bins 
were adopted with only two relatively 
minor alterations or modifications re- 
quired on each bean harvester. 

One was changing the fixed two-spout 
chute that simultaneously delivered beans 
to sacks both at the left and right to a 
single spout swiveled so it can be swung 
from one side to the other. The other 
medification was installing, at the rear 
of the machine, a broad platform divided 
in the middle with each half equipped 
with mechanism permitting it to be tilted 
downward and rearwards for full bins to 
slide gently to the ground without stop- 
ping the harvester’s progress. 


FORTY PER CENT SAVING 


Horace Larkin, general manager of the 
Rochelle Asparagus Co., estimated that 
the combination of mechanical bean har- 
vesting and jumbo wirebound pallet bins 
represent a saving of 40 percent per sea- 
son in over-all harvesting and handling 
costs as compared to hand-picking with 
bags. Adoption of the bins to replace 
bags, he said, resulted in an estimated 
reduction of 30 percent in such costs as 
compared to the use of bags with har- 
vesting machines. 

Many of the pallet bins used by the 
company, Larkin said, have been in ser- 
vice three years with only insignificant 
replacement of sections. Each bin con- 
sists of a heavy pallet base and four in- 
dividual wirebound panels that are joined 
together with wire loop fasteners to form 
the sides. Thus, if one section is irre- 
parably damaged, it is quickly and. easily 
removed simply by cutting the loops and 
without abandoning the whole unit. 


NEW YORKER OPERATES 
GIANT CUSTOM HARVEST 
FOR PROCESSING VEGETABLES 


A custom harvesting operation for pro- 
cessing vegetables, matching the size of 
some of the largest cannery operated 
field departments, and _ rivaling the 
fabulous field operations of the great 
Northwest, is operated by Frank 
Rozanski of Perry, New York. In a single 
season Mr. Rozanski and his associates 
pick upwards of 18 thousand tons of 
sweet corn, cut and load three thousand 
acres of peas, harvest 100 acres of 
spinach and tops 150 acres of beets . 
some ten thousand acres in all. Roundly 


speaking, in equivalent terms, this har- 
vest adds up to better than 300,000 cases 
of peas, half a million cases of corn, 
40,000 cases of spinach, and 100,000 cases 
of beets. 


Bill Stempfle, secretary, New York 
Canning Crop Growers Cooperative, says 
Mr. Rozanski is the largest individual 
owner of vegetable harvesting equipment 
in the U.S.A. He operates fifteen Porter- 
way machines, twelve sweet corn pickers 
and four beet toppers. A staff of 17 men 
are employed, three of whom are expert 
mechanics; and four radio equipped ser- 
vice trucks and a machine shop are re- 
quired to operate and maintain this vast 
array of equipment. The machinery is 
valued at one quarter million dollars. 


STARTED IN 1937 


This colossus of vegetable harvesting 
began in the organization of crews of 
men and women to pick snap beans and 
sweet corn back in 1937. At the time Mr. 
Rozanski’s only equipment was an old 
truck that transported the workers to 
and from the job and hauled the produce 
to the canning factory. In the war years 
Mr. Rozanski worked German and Italian 
prisoners and in 1947 and 1948 his crews 
were composed in good part of displaced 
persons. For several years he worked 
Puerto Ricans. 


Machine harvesting began in 1952 with 
the purchase of two tractor mowers and 
a Hume harvester, and one corn picker; 
with which he harvested 320 acres of 
peas and 2 thousand tons of sweet corn. 


Each year, as he has gained experience 
and trained operators, Frank Rozanski 
has bought more machines. He has 
travelled extensively to observe harvest 
equipment at work and has collaborated 
with the research engineers in the im- 
provement of the machines. The manu- 
facturers now consider him to be expert 
in these matters and frequently consult 
him about changes of design and the trial 
of the new models. 


The harvesting expert does not do all 
his harvesting in Western New York. In 
past years he has cut several hundred 
acres of peas in Southern Pennsylvania 
and has taken his equipment as far away 
as Florida and Texas. 


Mr. Rozanski is proud of the business 
he has built and the staff he has trained. 
And he is even better pleased with the 


reputation he has earned for good per- 
formance and the fact that because of 
efficient operation, he is able to do a 
better job of harvesting today at no more 
cost to the grower than when he bought 
the first machines in 1952. 


MORE PLANTS MEAN 
MORE TOMATOES PER ACRE 


Many tomato growers could realize 
greater returns by growing more plants 
to the acre in the opinion of Professor 
Charles B. Sayre, head of the Vegetable 
Crops Department at Cornell’s New York 
State Experiment Station at Geneva. 

For many years it has been customary 
to transplant about 3,000 tomato plants 
per acre for canning crop production in 
New York State. Experiments over a 
pericd of several years indicate that 3,000 
plants are inadequate for optimum yields 
and that growers would find it profitable 
to increase the plant population to 5,000 
or even 6,000 plants per acre, reports 
Professor Sayre. 

For the past two seasons he has intro- 
duced a new idea in tomato growing to 
increase the number of plants to the acre 
by planting tomatoes in twin rows. By 
this method the tomatoes are set in pairs 
of rows with 18 inches between rows and 
the usual spacing to the next pair. 


Remarkably good results were obtained 
where the plants were set three feet apart 
in twin rows, with four feet between each 
pairs of rows. This spacing required 
5,280 plants to the acre and gave a yield 
of 20.4 tons of red ripe tomatoes to the 
acre in 1957 tests. 1958 yields have not 
yet been computed. 

Many costs in growing tomatoes are 
the same regardless of the number of 
plants to the acre, points out the Station 
worker. Cost of the land, fertilizer, 
spraying, use of equipment, interest, etc., 
are the same whether 3,000 or 6,000 
plants are grown per acre. The only 
added costs are for the additional plants 
and higher picking costs from the 
heavier yield. 

In the Midwest and Far West where 
the growing season is longer, it is com- 
mon practice to sow tomato seed 
directly in the field and thin out the sur- 
plus seedlings. Most successful growers 
in these areas leave 6,500 to 8,000 plants 
to the acre. 


The Rozanskis and harvesting crew. On the left, 
Roezanski, radio operator, standing next to 
Frank Jr. is shown 


Judy 
Frank Sr. and Jce Rozanski. 
standing second from right. 
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CONVENTION PROGRAMS 


Wisconsin Convention Program 


The speaking program on Monday 
afternoon will include the President of 
the National Canners Association, Ed- 
ward E. Burns, and Professor Marvin 
Schaars, Chairman of the Department of 
Agricultural Economics at the University 
of Wisconsin. The Tuesday morning ses- 
sion will include a discussion on the sub- 
ject “Yardsticks in Making Loans to 
Canners” by a panel consisting of Weber 
L. Smith, Jr. of the First Wisconsin 
National Bank, R. O. Sandow of Marshall 
& Ilsey Bank, and R. W. Rogers of Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank. Also on the Tues- 
day morning program will be Karl 
Ratzsch Jr., general manager of the Karl 
Ratzsch Restaurant, who will speak on 
the subject “What’s a Meal Without a 
Vegetable?”, and Dr. B. G. Gross, indus- 
trial psychologist, whose talk is titled 
“Nothing Is Wrong With Me, Everyone 
Else Is Crazy”. 


The 54th annual convention of the 
Wisconsin Canners Association will open 
at the Schroeder Hotel in Milwaukee on 
Monday morning, November 10, and will 
conclude with a dinner-dance on Tuesday 
evening, November 11. The association 
business meeting will be held Monday | 
morning, and general convention sessions | 
are scheduled, on Monday afternoon fol- 
lowing a luncheon, and on Tuesday morn- 
ing. On Tuesday afternoon, the ladies 
will be guests of the association at a 
luncheon for both men and women where 
a program of outstanding entertainment 
will be presented. 


No convention activities are scheduled 
for Monday evening so that canners will 
have opportunity for visiting with each 
other and with representatives of allied 
industries. 

On Tuesday evening, Continental Can 
Company will again be host at its tradi- 
tional cocktail party, followed by the 
association’s annual dinner-dance. Or- 
chestra and floor show at this function 
will be furnished by courtesy of National 
Can Corporation. 


SCHOLARSHIPS—The association’s Can- 
ning Technology Committee has selected 
the winners of the single scholarship 
offered by the Wisconsin Canners Asso- 
ciation and of the two scholarships 
offered this year by the Carleton A. Fri- 
day Memorial Scholarship Fund. Each 
scholarship is in the amount of $300 and 
will be formally presented at the associa- 
tion’s convention on November 10. Win- 


DINNER-DANCE RESERVATIONS may be 
made by sending check for $7.00 per plate 
to the association office, 1003 Tenney 
Bldg., Madison 3, Wisconsin. Tickets will 
be mailed out beginning October 20. 


MUSHROOM PROMOTION—Continuation of the promotional activities of the Mush- 
room Canners’ League for the coming year was made official, when George Lambert, 
Chairman, signed the resolution approved unanimously by the members of the League. 
Lambert is with the Keystone Mushroom Company, Coatesville, Penna. Shown here 
with Mr. Lambert, is Robert Herrick, left, Michigan Mushroom Company, Niles, 
Michigan, and J. B. Park, right, Brandywine Mushroom Corporation, West Chester, 
Pennsylvania, both members of the MCL Executive Committee. E. J. Perrone, Delaware 
Mushroom Cooperative Association, and Tim Buonamici, Tim’s Packing Company—not 
shown—also serve on the Committee. Headquarters of the Mushroom Canners’ League 
is 25 N. Duke Street, York, Pennsylvania, and Jack R. Grey is Secretary-Treasurer 
of the group. 
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ner of the association scholarship is 
Donald Fellenz whose home address is 
Chippewa Falls. Winners of the Carleton 
A. Friday memorial scholarships are 
Michael T. Carmody of Waupaca and 
Leo J. Meier of Fond du Lac. All three 
boys are seniors at the University of 
Wisconsin where they are majoring in 
Food Technology and each was employed 
at a Wisconsin canning plant this past 
summer. 


Pickle Fair Program 


The National Pickle Packers Associa- 
tion’s “Pickle Fair” will be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Octo- 
ber 22, 23, and 24. The program will in- 
clude seminars on production, sales, raw 
products, and administration. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 22 


9:30 A.M.—Production Seminar—Subject 
“Preventative Maintenance in a Pickle 
Plant for Cost Savings.” 


Discussion: Bearings, chains, floors, 
pumps. 
Demonstration and_ discussion of 


“Proper Titration for Cost Savings Thru 
Quality Control” by Dr. Ralph Costilow. 
9:30 A.M. — Administration Seminar — 
Discussion on “Efficient Debt Financing. 
2:00 P.M.—Sales Seminar — Involving 
audience discussion on “How to Sell 
Effectively Thru Brokers’, “How to Bet- 
ter Sell and Service Chain Stores”, and 
“How to Better Sell and Service Institu- 
tional Outlets”. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 23 


9:30 A.M.—Production Seminar — The 
and demonstration on 
“Materials Handling for Cost Savings in 
Pickle Plants.” 

A panel and audience discussion on con- 

trolling undesirable fermentation in the 
pickle plant for savings thru better 
quality and increased sanitation. 
9:30 A.M.—Fieldmen’s Seminar — With 
a panel and audience discussion on tote 
boxes and other ficld containers for cut- 
ting costs by speeding field handling of 
green stock and boosting quality. 

A panel discussion on handling of 
pickles from field to salt station, new 
varieties of pickling cucumbers, insecti- 
cides, fertilizers, cultural practices, etc., 
led by Dr. S. K. Ries. 

1:00 P.M.—Sales Seminar — Ideas for 
selling pickles at a profit, including ap- 
proaches that gain instant attention, 
handling difficult buyers, and closing the 
sales. 

3:30 P.M.—-Cutting Bee — Judging pro- 
cessed whole dill pickles assembled from 
16 areas of the United States. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 24 

9:30 A.M.—Fieldmen’s Seminar—-A re- 
view and discussion of devices available 
for pricking of pickles. 

Panel and discussion of late develop- 
ments on the cucumber harvester. 
11:00 A.M.—Administration Seminar — 
An address “Forecasting for Profit” by 
Albert G. Matamoros, Armstrong Cork 
Company. 
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SALES & PROMOTION 


Five cured and cooked meat products of the Colonial Provision 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts, are being made available to 
retailers in new glass packages manufactured by the Hazel-Atlas 
Glass Division of Continental Can Company. In addition to the 
meat products, Colonial is offering its Hard Boiled Pickled Eggs 
in a new clear glass jar manufactured by Hazel-Atlas. Six eggs 
are packed in the jar. Labels by Wheeler Van Label Co.; caps by 


White Cap. 


POTENTIAL PROFITS IN MILK 


A quart of Wisconsin milk can be proc- 
essed into a sterile concentrated product 
and shipped a thousand miles or so to sell 
for less than 20 cents in far off grocery 
stores, according to University of Wis- 
consin dairy researchers, at Madison. 

Processing cost figures just developed 
by James Riekens and L. C, Thomsen 
show that the concentrate would cost 
14% to 15% cents per one-third quart 
as it left the processing plant. One-third 
quart is enough to mix with water into 
one quart of fresh-tasting whole milk. 


Transportation to such areas as New 
Orleans would bring the cost up to 16 or 
17 cents per can. To this would have to 
be added the grocer’s profit margin. 

The exact store price would depend on 
the cost of milk and the operating mar- 
gins desired by the processors and 
grower. In their figuring, Messrs. 
Riekens and Thomsen used a price of 
$3.98 per hundred for fresh milk—the 
average Chicago price three years ago. 


Aside from raw milk, the biggest proc- 
essing cost will be for containers, the 
researchers found. Tin cans needed for 
sterile concentrate cost almost 1% cents 
each. 

Potential profits with sterile concen- 
trated milk processing compare well with 
profits from other types of milk handling, 
Messrs. Riekens and Thomsen say. 


MARASCHINO CHERRY USE UP 


Here’s one for the social scientists! 
Marachino and glacé cherries may get 
the credit for the brisker pace of Ameri- 
can life this year. 


At least, the average American is eat- 
ing more of these cherries, which are 
ingredients of ice cream, candy, bakery 
products, and Manhattans, according to 
cherry growers and processors. Annual 
per capita consumption has been in- 
creased this year to date by 30 percent 
to .406 lb. That’s about 39 cherries for 
every many, woman and child in the 
nation. 
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Maraschino and glacé cherries, being 
sweet, are high in energy values. In 
addition, they are bright red in color, and 
everyone knows that red is a stimulating 
hue, say the producers, so it’s entirely 
possible that the cherries have helped 
speed up the U.S. tempo. The cherry 
people pointed out, however, that mara- 
schino and glacé styles are also produced 
in restful green, which should appeal to 
people who want to slow down. 


POD. 1. CO. 
SRA ORAS 
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Brice’s Fancy Brand, a new and com- 
plete line of premium quality pickles, is 
being introduced by T. L. Brice Co., 
Sherman, Texas, in these 12-0z. oval and 
16-0z. refrigerator type jars. Pickles for 
Brice’s Fancy line are all hand selected 
to assure top quality. Sweet pickles are 
covered with a heavy baume syrup and 
contain red pimientos for added color. 
Spot lables on these attractive packages 
are printed in red and blue, with product 
and brand names in gold. Plenty of 
white space gives an uncluttered appear- 
ance and makes for easy reading. Pro- 
ducts are distributed through food brok- 
ers, wholesale grocers and food chains 
in the Southwest, Southeast and Middle 
West, 
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CONSUMER REACTION— 
THEY SATISFY 


Since canned and frozen items make up 
an important part of the average family’s 
regular supply of foods, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture took a survey of 
homemakers’ opinions on the way they’re 
packaged, and their ideas on how con- 
tainers might be improved. 


Most people said they’re pretty well 
satisfied with the sizes and types of con- 
tainers for both canned and frozen food 
products. They liked the cans and the 
cartons. Cans, they said, are convenient, 
store etasily, and last indefinitely: Car- 
tons are “easy to open” and “don’t take 
up a lot of space in the trash.” 


A few complaints were registered. 
Some people claimed the cans are “hard 
to open,” and that frozen food cartons 
don’t always come in enough variety of 
sizes. 


Brand name was found to be the Num- 
ber One reason for buying a product. 
Only about 25 percent of the people sur- 
veyed looked beyond the brand name to 
read cooking instructions and other in- 
formation contained on the labels. How- 
ever, when asked if they preferred only 
the brand name on the label, most women 
objected. Nearly 6 out of 10 wanted the 
maximum amount of information in- 
cluded, whether they read it or not. 


When it comes to choosing between 
buying canned or frozen foods, the 
majority said they preferred fruits, 
juices, meats, and soups canned. Some 
localities preferred vegetables frozen, 
others were divided almost equally be- 
tween frozen and canned vegetables. 

Questioned on what they thought of 
the difference in quality, about 40 percent 
thought frozen foods were superior; 20 
percent though the canned product bet- 
ter; and 30 percent couldn’t distinguish 
any difference. 


Peas on “Plentiful List”—The fruit and 
vegetable Division of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will add canned and 
frozen peas to the “Plentiful Foods” list 
distributed by that Department. 
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News 


The Illinois Canners School for 1959 
will be held on the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois at Urbana, January 7, 8 
and 9. 


Hunt Merger Planned — Hunt Foods 
and Industries will ask stockholders’ ap- 
proval for the merger of a number of its 
subsidiaries in to the parent company at 
a special meeting called for October 30. 
Proposed for the merger are Hunt Foods, 
Inc., United Can & Glass Company, Hunt 
Foods of Utah, Hunt Foods of Ohio, Hunt 
Foods New Jersey, Advance Realty Cor- 
poration, Canners Fruit & Vegetable Ex- 
change, California Seafood Corporation, 
and Midlands Chemical Company. 


Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corpora- 
tion—T. Elwood “Froggie” Weedleton of 
Bethlehem, Maryland, and well known to 
eanners on the Eastern Shore, will now 
represent Douglas-Guardian on _ the 
Peninsula. 


Dr. Fred G. Somers, Associate Dean of 
the University of Delaware School of 
Agriculture, and Associate Director of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station, will 
take a leave of absence for a year to 
serve under Cornell University’s Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration Pro- 
gram at the University of the Philippines. 
Dr. Somers and Dr. Ira Somers, Director 
of National Canners Association’s Re- 
search Laboratories in Washington, are 
brothers, 


National Kraut Packers Association 
will hold a meeting at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel on Saturday, December 13, at the 
time of the National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation meeting. The Board of Directors 
and committee meetings will be held in 
the morning with a general session in the 
afternoon. 


Continental Can Company will feature 
a pictorial review of the nationwide 
“September is Canned Foods Month” pro- 
motion in the October issue of “Canned 
Foods Merchandiser Digest’, a publica- 
_ tion reaching approximately 100,000 food 
retailers, wholesalers, brokers and can- 
ners. The entire edition will be devoted 


to photographs from different sections of , 


the country showing typical displays in 
supermarkets, advertisements, and ex- 
hibits, publicizing the event. 
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Minute Maid Corporation—Howard G. 
Dick, director of advertising and market- 
ing has been made vice president in 
charge of sales and marketing for Minute 
Maid, succeeding Hamilton Stone, who 
has resigned to establish Hamilton Stone 


Associates with headquarters in Los 
Angeles, who will represent Minute Maid 
in the 11 Western state area centering 
arcund California. 


Tri-Valley Suit Dropped — Instant 
Made Tomato Products, Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, has dropped the suit against the 
Tri-Valley Packing Association of San 
Francisco, and claim for $306,000 dam- 
ages for alleged use of a manufacturing 
process for concentrated tomato juice 
and assumed customer list of the Instant 
Made Company. On October 31, 1957 
Tri-Valley was enjoined by Court Order 
from selling any of its products made in 
1957. pending final determination of the 
suit. The suit was dropped on Monday, 
September 29, one day before trial in 
Superior Court. 


Russell E. Smith, for some time con- 
troller of S & W Fine Foods, Inc., San 
Francisco, Calif., has\been elected secre- 
tary, succeeding Frank Beeton, 
resigned. 


Richard M. Macfarlane has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president of the 
Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
whose main office is at San Jose, Calif., 
and will continue in over-all charge of the 
company public-relations policies. 


Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation, 
Lancaster, Ohio, has moved its Terre 
Haute, Indiana, Container and Closure 
Division office to Indianapolis, consolidat- 
ing the company’s Terre Haute activities 
and the Indianapolis Tableware Division 
office in new quarters in Suite 102, 2214 
N. Meridian Street, Indianapolis 8. J. B. 
Ward, district sales manager at Terre 
Haute, has also transferred to Indiana- 
polis. 


Hazel-Atlas Glass — Clyde M. Carna- 
han, formerly plant manager at Grafton, 
West Virginia, and associated with the 
company for the past 28 years, has been 
appointed manager of Continental Can’s 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Division plant at Lan- 
caster, New York, 
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Can Manufacturers Institute has for 
the fifth consecutive year been awarded 
the National Safety Council’s Associa- 
tion Award. In 1957 the accident fre- 
auency rate of 5.93 per million man hours 
exposure represented a 22 percent reduc- 
tion from the rate five years ago. Parti- 
cipating in the metal can industry’s 
safety program are 208 plants, represent- 
ing 96 percent of the Institute’s member- 
ship, with about 56,000 employes repre- 
senting 114 million man hours’ exposure, 
according to William J. Milton, president 
of the Institute. 


Dr. Roger H. Lueck, vice president re- 
search of American Can Company, has 
been elected vice president in charge of 
the research and development division of 
the American Management Association. 
In this work Dr. Lueck will head the 
division’s Voluntary Planning Council of 
23 authorities in the research and de- 
velopment field. 


DEATHS 


Stephen Beale, 55, president of Ferry- 
Morse Seed Company, Detroit, Michigan, 
and past president of the American Seed 
Trade Association, died at Cottage Hospi- 
tal, Grosse Pointe, Michigan, on Friday, 
September 26, following a prolonged ill- 
ness. Mr. Beale had been president of 
Ferry-Morse since 1953. Born in England 
he went to Canada where he attended the 
Manitoba Agricultural College. In 1926 
he joined C. C. Morse &-Company of San 
Francisco, and when that firm merged 
with D. M. Ferry & Company, he was 
Pacific Coast bulk sales manager. He 
was tranferred to Detroit in 1940, pro- 
moted to vice president in 1945, and to 
the Board of Directors in 1947. He is 
survived by his wife, Georgia, his parents, 
Sir Louis and Lady Beale of California, 
and a brother, Philip. 


Joseph McLane Zoller, Sr., for more 
than 35 years buyer for the A & P Tea 
Company, and one of the best informed 
canned foods men in the business, died at 
his home in Baltimore on Tuesday, 
October 7. The business will be continued 
by Mr. Zoller’s son, Joseph, Jr., who had 
long been associated with him in the 
business. He is survived by his wife and 
son. Burial was from his home on Friday, 
October 10 with interment in Woodlawn 
Cemetary. 
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ILLINOIS CORN PACK 


Illinois Canners Association reports 
the 1958 Corn Pack for the State was 
5,550,000 cases as against the 1957 pack 
of 6,496,000 cases, or about 1 million cases 
off. 


WISCONSIN LIMA BEAN PACK 


Wisconsin Canners Association reports 
that the pack of Canned Fresh Lima 
Beans for the State totaled 428,136 actual 
cases, taken from reports from all lima 
bean canners in the State. On the basis 
of 24/303’s the pack amounted to 459,344 
cases compared to 639,163 cases in 1957, 
a reduction of 18 percent. 


CONTINENTAL CAN 
ANNOUNCES CHANGES IN 
TOP MANAGEMENT 


Major reassignments in the top man- 
agement of Continental Can Company 
have been announced by General Lucius 
D. Clay, chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer. 

Lawrence Wilkinson, executive vice 
president for glass and plastics opera- 
tions, has been named to the post of 
executive vice president in charge of 
finance and administration. 

Charles B. Stauffacher, financial vice 
president, will become executive vice 
president in charge of Continental’s 
Robert Gair Paper Products Group on 
aJnuary 1, 1959, succeeding Norman F. 
Greenway who will then have attained 
the mandatory” retirement age for 
officers. 

William M. Cameron, vice president in 
charge of Continental’s Central Metal 
Division, has been named executive vice 
president for glass and plastics opera- 
tions. 

E. L. Hazard, director of staff to the 
executive vice president of the Metal 
Operations Group, has been named a 
vice president and will succeed Mr. 
Cameron in the Central Metal Division. 

General Clay explained that Continen- 
tal’s product divisions are organized in 
three major groups, each of which is 
headed by an executive vice president. 
Reuben L. Perin continues as executive 
vice president of the Metal Operations 
Gsoup, which comprises the Eastern, 
Central and Pacific Metal Divisions, each 
headed by a vice president, with sales 
totaling more than half of Continental’s 
$1.04 billion (B) annual volume. 

Mr. Stauffacher, as executive vice 
president of the Robert Gair Paper 
Products Group, will have over-all direc- 
tion of the operations of the Boxboard 
and Folding Carton Division, the Fibre 
Drum and Corrugated Box Division, the 
Containerboard and Kraft Paper Di- 
vision, and Gair Company Canada 
Limited, a wholly owned subsidiary. 
Each is headed by a vice president or 
a general manager. 

The Glass and Plastics Operations 
Group, which Mr. Cameron will head, 
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comprises the Paper Container Division, 
the White Cap and Bond Crown Division, 
the Hazel-Atlas Glass Division and the 
Flexible Packaging Division, each also 
headed by a vice president or a general 
manager. 


Mr. Wilkinson was engaged in inter- 
national banking prior to World War II, 
successively with the New York Trust 
Co. and the Marine Midland Trust Co., 
of which he was a vice president. He 
served with the Department of War 


from 1941 to 1949, first in the Office of 
the Under Secretary; then, with the 
rank of colonel, planning logistical sup- 
port for the Normandy invasion; and 
finally as economic advisor to General 
Clay, who was then the American Mili- 
tary Governor in Germany. He re- 
entered the foreign banking field with 
Dillon Read & Co. in 1949. In 1951 he 
became financial vice president of Con- 
tinental Can, was elected a group vice 
president in 1953, and became an execu- 
tive vice president in 1956. 
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STEEL WHITE STYLE VINER FEEDER 


Comparative field tests of this improved Viner Feeder have proved its 
capacity for outstanding performance. Note these construction features: 


* Side and outer bottom decking 
formed of single piece of steel. 


*% Raised edges of decking act as 
finger guides, eliminate stripping 
pods by preventing their falling 


into finger-travel space. 


* New novel-type guides beneath 
lower end of deckings prevent 


Established 1880 
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jamming of feeding finger. 

* Improved discharge guides allow 
fingers to carry vines further into 
viner. 

* Inside width of conveyor is 
larger than that of older style 
feeders. 

* Special wide Feeder made for use 

with KEY Vine Feed Regulator. 


Furnished complete for 

all makes of viners. Av- 

ailable in several differ- 

ent lengths. Write for 
prices. 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 


Free a 
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Canco’s nationwide 
study the 

Summer market for 
Juices and Juice Drinks 


—the only single source to cover the total market 
for all juices and non-carbonated drinks! 


In this 28-page report @ size and nature of market 
you will find all the . 
ntteensilidhaiiiien @ types and uses of juices and drinks served 


your future marketing @ when served and by whom 


strategy, including -@ principal forms and flavors 
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American Can Company 
Dept. SP, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me your new 28-page juice study 
“Summer Servings in Urban American Homes” 


NAME 


COMPANY. 
ADDRESS. 


CITY. ZONE. STATE— 


c1-10-58 §j 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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FROZEN PEA PACK 


The 1958 pack of frozen green peas 
amounted to 250,692,510 pounds, accord- 
ing to a preliminary survey made by the 
National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers. Though about 15% under last 
year’s production of 295.8 million pounds, 
it is still the third highest pack on record. 

A 17% decline from the 1957 pack was 
recorded in the West, the heavy produc- 
tion region. A 15% drop occurred in the 
East and South, while a slight increase 
was noted in the Midwest. 

Container size distribution generally 
followed the traditional pattern. The 10 
ounce package continues to dominate the 
retail field, though retail production was 
proportionately less than institutional 
this year. Institutional and industrial 
sizes continue their trend toward concen- 
tration in 50-55 and 60 pound containers. 

Some of the 1958 pack reported in the 
preliminary total will later be incor- 
porated in such products as peas and 
carrots and mixed vegetables. These 
figures will appear in the final tabulation 
of total 1958 frozen vegetable production. 

U. S. PACKS OF FROZEN PEAS 
Compiled by the National Association of 
Frozen food Packers 


Year Pounds 
1942 . 59,077,163 
1943. 70,310,152 
1944 . 9,152,398 
«103,833,553 
140,602,919 
...113,273,030 
1950 2 

1951 

1952 

....226,664,161 
206,854,061 
1955 231,216,310 
9,060,749 
1957 295,822,789 
1958 250,692,510 


FLORIDA CITRUS STOCKS 


Compiled by Florida Canners Association 
CANNED CITRUS 


(Basis 24/2’s) 

9/28/57 9/27/58 
Grapefruit Juice 1,948,334 999,975 
Orange Juice ........ 1,590,936 1,114,615 
Combination Juice 523,831 208,284 
Grapefruit Sections ws. 657,189 625,020 
Tangerine Juice 167,137* 12,62 
| 244,959** 148,47 


*Includes Tangerine Blends 
**Includes Orange Sections 
FROZEN ORANGE CONCENTRATE 
(1,000’s of Cases—1,000’s of Gallons) 

9/28/57 9/27/58 
Cases Gals. Cases Gals. 

12,331 4,080 9,181 

3,346 823 1,852 

1,797 309 927 

4,647 2,776 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Moderate Upturn In Buying—Lower Grades 

Wanted—Tomato Undertone Strengthens— 

Interest In Beans—Inquiring For Corn & 

Peas—Cherry Prices Hold—Citrus Statist- 

ically Strong—West Coast Fruits Quiet— 
Fish Steady. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, October 10, 1958 


THE SITUATION—A moderate up- 
turn in buying of some canned foods is 
indicated here this week, but distributors 
are still fairly selective in making com- 
mitments and, in general, the disposition 
is not to stock too far ahead. The tomato 
market is firming up as canning opera- 
tions dwindle, and more activity is re- 
ported in some other staple vegetables,— 
notably in the standard and extra stand- 
ard brackets. Fruit buying from the West 
Coast remains routine, but inquiry for 
canned fish is holding up fairly well. 


THE OUTLOOK—-With higher open- 
ing prices on a number of canned foods 
packed this season, chains and whole- 
salers are increasingly turning their at- 
tention to packs and grades which will 
permit competitive pricing at the retail 
level for the mass market. This means, 
of course, increasing demand for stand- 
ards and extra standards,—an area in 
which offerings are rather on the short 
side in many categories. With year-end 
financial statements in mind, many dis- 
tributors are expected to go slow in doing 
forward canned foods purchasing, point- 
ing to a fairly active market after the 
turn of the year when the trade clears 
the decks for its canned foods marketing 
program for the first half of ’59. 


TOMATOES — With packing at the 
tag-end of the season, and wound up in 
many producing areas, standard tomatoes 
are stiffening. Tri-state canners who had 
been hooking standard 1s at 97% cents 
are generally up to the $1 level. Standard 
303s can still be bought this week at 
$1.22%, traders say, but the market 
undertone is strengthening, and many 
operators are inclined to look for an 
early advance. On 2s, offerings are 
still reported at $2.15, with 10s at $7 and 
up, all f.o.b, canneries. Market in the 
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midwest is also strong, and the situation 
is reported looking up in California. 


BEANS—More inquiry is developing 
in standard 303s, with flat pod cut beans 
at $1.05 and round pod at $1.10, f.o.b. 
tri-state canneries. While the 10-cent 
seller at retail is out of the picture, 
marketers are aiming for a few canned 
staples which can be retailed at low 
prices, and green beans, at the moment, 
fit into this picture. On extra standard 
303s, canners are firm at $1.20 per dozen, 
while fancy 4-sieve cut beans are bringing 
$1.40 and up. Fancy French style 303s 
are strong at $1.60. New York State 
canners are showing firmer price views 
on green beans, with standard round pod 
at $1.15, extra standards at $1.20, and 
fancy 4-sieve at $1.40, while French Style 
fancy 303s are held at $1.65. 


CORN—Standard corn has been meet- 
ing with a good inquiry, and canners in 
the tri-states are holding both cream style 
and whole grain at $1.25. Extra stand- 
ard is quoted at $1.30, with fancy bring- 
ing $1.45 on cream style and $1.50 on 
wholegrain. Midwestern canners are 
generally withdrawn on standards and 
are holding extra standards at a range of 
$1.40-$1.45, with fancy at $1.45-$1.50, 
f.o.b. 


PEAS—Buyers are in the market on 
a day-to-day basis for replacements, and 
are finding Standard Alaskas and Sweets 
holding at a range of $1.12% to $1.15 at 
tri-state canneries and $1.10-$1.15 in the 
midwest. Fancy Sweets are quoted at $1.30 
in the east, with the market on this 
grade in the midwest ranging $1.30-$1.35 
as to packer. 


RSP CHERRIES—Canners are show- 
ing firm price views, and while demand 
is only of routine proportions, they are 
holding at full list of $2.25 for water 
pack 308s in the East, with 10s at $13, 
while midwestern canners offer 303s at 
$2.20 and 10s at $12.75. 


CITRUS—Florida citrus canners are 
closing out the season in exceptionally 
strong statistical position. As of Sept. 
20, grapefruit juice holdings were only 
1,102,000 cases, against 1,984,000 a year 
earlier; orange juice 1,251,000, against 
1,591,000; and blended 243,000, against 
524,000. As one canner puts it: “The- 
oretically, the balances on hand with 
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Florida canners will be known as ‘carry- 
overs.’ However, these stocks must suf- 
fice until new pack.” Current offerings 
find orange juice 2s at $1.50, blended 
withdrawn, and the only grapefruit juice 
available on the open market 46-ounce at 
$3.10 per dozen. Grapefruit sections are 
unchanged at $1.75-$1.77% for 303s, with 
fancy citrus salad 308s unchanged at 
$2.75. 


APPLE SAUCE—A little more inter- 
est is reported developing in apple sauce. 
Fancy 303s are offered in the East at 
$1.25, with 10s at $7.00. With other fruit 
prices strong this season, some distribu- 
tors see a better marketing potential for 
sauce. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—With. no 
price inducements in the picture, and 
canner price views strong, buyers are 
resting content on their earlier purchases, 
and new business in canned fruits is 
quiet. While the statistically strong mar- 
ket position has put the canners “in the 
driver’s seat,” distributors are not in- 
clined to add to the upward price pres- 
sures by bidding for additional stocks, 
and apparently will “follow the market” 
to a large degree during the remainder 
of the new marketing year. 


SALMON—Continued strength is re- 
ported in the salmon market situation in 
the Northwest, with no price changes 


reported. Distributors are keeping a 
close check upon export activities, as 
a barometer of what the market may be 
expected to do, pricewise, in the coming 
season. 


OTHER FISH — Sardines continue 
steady and unchanged in Maine, and 
the situation in California has stabilized 
to some extent ... Tuna prices are hold- 
ing firm at recently-advanced levels, with 
a fair amount of replacement buying 
reported. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Routine Trading — Buyers Well Covered — 

Tomatoes And Products Slowed By Heavy 

California Packs — Fancy Beans Strong — 

Generally Strong Markets Helping Peas — 

Demand For Quality Corn—Applesauce Lags 
—West Coast Fruits Light. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., October 9, 1958 


THE SITUATION—Trading this week 
was pretty much of the routine variety as 
distributors are well covered on short 
term requirements and particularly on 
those items that are short already or will 


be in time to come. Of course, the real 
tight items are on every buyer’s short 
list and could be readily sold if they were 
available but then this is the usual occur- 
ance on a market of this kind. Major 
distributors are looking for bargain lots 
of 303 standard peas and having consider- 
able difficulty locating what they want. 
The local pack ran heavily to better 
grades and canners are just not in the 
mood to sell extra standard peas at stand- 
ard prices. Extra standard whole kernel 
corn is another important commodity 
anxiously sought without success. Then 
the many fruit items that are so closely 
held are in demand but none of this creates 
any business. Holiday items are moving 
well however, as the trade are now cover- 
ing requirements on what they will need 
for the coming season. 

Markets are holding very firm all down 
the line with only one or two exceptions. 
The heavy pack of tomato products in 
California has created a weakness there 
and prices on juice, puree, catsup and 
paste are all easier and selling for less 
than opening prices. Applesauce is 
another one in which the average buyer 
has little confidence despite prices which 
are showing neither grower nor canner 
any profit. Kraut prices have not 
bounced back as expected and continue to 
lag at levels well below what had been 
anticipated. However, as one can see, 
these are the exceptions on a market 
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For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 
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which is very strong for the best part 
and is expected to stay that way. 


TOMATOES—Buying of tomatoes has 
not developed as had been expected in 
view of the short pack locally. It is true 
there was an initial flush of buying when 
tomatoes first became available out of 
the new pack but this was to cover 
generally immediate requirements only. 
Forward buying has since tapered off 
although there is little chance of any- 
thing but a strong market insofar as 
Midwestern canners are conerned. Cali- 
fornia offerings have eased off about 5c 
on 303s and 25¢ on tens since opening 
prices were named but such action has 
not affected local offerings except to may- 
be hold them from going higher than they 
are. The pack is completed here except 
for a few stragglers still operating part 
time and final figures will be less than 
last year. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Action on the 
part of California canners has affected 
this market to some extent particularly 
on juice. Fancy 46 oz. juice is now offered 
from California on the basis of $2.25 
and the market here has slipped off to 
$2.40 as a result. Local catsup 
eanners are holding firm at $1.75 
for fancy 14 oz. and $10.50 and higher on 
tens but they are faced with prices like 
$9.00 on the latter item from the West 
Coast. California puree quotations are 
also lower and it is difficult to determine 
a market on paste as so many prices are 
quoted. Buyers here feel final figures on 
California production will be so large 
that local canners will be unable to push 
prices any higher. 


BEANS—tThere has been considerable 
interest here on current offerings of 303 
standard cut green beans as they can be 
featured at attractive levels to the con- 
sumer. Sales have been heavy as this 
item is still available as low as $1.05 
which means a retail price of 10¢ on 
specials. Despite the activity on stand- 
ards at bargain prices, the market on 
fancy beans continues strong. Wax beans 
in particular are going to be very short 
and canners are now coming up with 
some pro-rated deliveries which are mak- 
ing the trade here a little sick. Fancy 
three sieve cut green are firmly held at 
$1.50 for 303s and $8.50 for tens with wax 
5c higher on 303s and 25c higher on tens. 


PEAS—Canners are not making any 
money on peas at present and would pro- 
bably be making even less if it were not 
for the strong position of competing 
vegetables. Fancy ungraded sweets are 
bringing no more than $1.40 for 303s 
with extra standard at $1.25 and stand- 
ards at $1.10 to $1.15. However, the latter 
item is not easily found and the average 
buyer would like to get his hands on some 


’ bargain lots that could be featured at 


what they consider attractive levels. The 
industry has a lot of peas to move. 


CORN — Anyone with extra standard 
whole kernel corn could have a lot of fun 
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selling it these days as just about nothing 
is offered and this is a popular item both 
in tens and 303s in these parts. Cream 
style is available in limited quantities at 
$1.30 and $7.50 and canners are having 
no difficulty getting these prices. Fancy 
grade continues to hold at $1.50 and $8.75 
with canners now holding offerings to old 
customers only. 


PEACHES — Michigan freestone 
peaches are growing in popularity each 
year in this market and the trade took 
hold of first available offerings in a 
hurry. Furthermore, they have been fea- 
tured at the retail level at prices which 
have moved them in real volume. Sales 
have been made here on the basis of $2.35 
to $2.50 for 2% irregular halves the price 
depending somewhat on whether light or 
heavy syrup is involved. Regular halves 
are going at $2.70, to $2.75 with canners 
reporting excellent sales. 


APPLESAUCE — Applesauce canners 
are pushing for sales on the basis of $1.25 
for fancy 303s and $7.00 for tens but they 
are not meeting with the success they 
would like or should get at current prices. 
The trade just haven’t shown the proper 
interest, feeling canners can’t do much 
about moving prices upward. However, 
current levels show no profit to any one 
involved and could really pinch if prices 
slipped any as the trade think they might. 
In any event, applesauce is cheap fruit by 
comparison and one of these days the 
trade will wake up and do something 
about it. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — The extreme 
shortage of apricots has led canners to 
give prices another boost upward this 
week, the second since original opening 
prices were named at levels which the 
trade thought were high at that time. 
However, there has been little complaint 
from distributors as all orders have been 
pro-rated and in some cases very 
severely. Cling peach prices have settled 
down to original opening levels with all 
early shipping allowances’ eliminated. 
The trade find it almost impossible to 
buy tens where they are not already 
covered and they also find such items as 
standards in shelf sizes are becoming 
very short. Early shipping allowances 
have also been eliminatetd in the case of 
pears which, of course ,is the same thing 
as a price increase. However, here again 
the trade find current spot lists carry 
very little in the way of popular sizes 
and grades with most offerings consisting 
of odds and ends only. A real tight 
market. 


CANNERS AND BROKERS—You 
can greatly assist us in keeping our 
“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
list to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Improved Business—Heavy Tomato De- 

liveries Continue—Peaches Advance On 

Smaller Pack—Sardine Canning Resumed 

After Compromise On Fish Prices—Salmon 
Selling. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Oct. 9, 1958 


THE SITUATION — A rather im- 
proved business has been noted this week 
by some members of the trade with some 
of this credited to the release of figures 
last week by the Canners League of 
California covering the season’s packs of 
canned cling peaches, fruit cocktail, 
fruits for salad, mixed fruits, spiced 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN. 
AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUSr 24, 
1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 
3, 19388, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United 
States Code, Section 233) of THE CANNING 
TRADE, published weekly at Baltimore, Maryland, 
for October 1, 1957. 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers 
are: 

Publisher—THE CANNING TRADE, INC., 20 
S. Gay St., Baltimore 2, Md. 

Editor—Edward E. Judge, 20 S. Gay St., Balti- 
more 2, Md. 

Managing Editor—Arthur J. Judge, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 

Business Manager—Arthur J. Judge, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also im- 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 percent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the indi- 
vidual owners must be given. If owned by a 
partnership or other unincorporated firm, its 
name and address, as well as that of each indi- 
vidual member, must be given.) 


THE CANNING TRADE, INC., 20 S. Gay St., 
Baltimore 2, Md. 

Arthur I. Judge, Pres., 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 
2, Md.; Arthur J. Judge, V. Pres.-Treas., 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. s 


8. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per- 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 8 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; 
also the statements in the paragraphs show the 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
12 months preceding the date shown above was: 
(This information is required from daily, weekly, 
semiweckly, and triweekly newspapers only.) 2298. 


Arthur J. Judge, Business Manager 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day 
of September, 1958. 
Armin H. Levin, N. P. 
(Mv commission exnires May 4, 1959.) 
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cling peaches and all items in the canned 
freestone peach list. This year’s pack 
of freestone peaches, while slightly larg- 
er than that of last year, was less than 
some in the trade had predicted, while 
the output of cling peaches was well 
under the early estimates. Fruit cock- 
tail figures were up slightly, those for 
fruits-for-salad were down, mixed fruits 
showed a slight gain with spiced peaches 
showing a smaller pack. Canning costs 
were definitely higher than a year earlier, 
with this ranging from the cost of the 
raw product to labor, cans, sugar, and 
the like. 


TOMATOES—Harvesting and proc- 
essing of tomatoes is going ahead at a 
record pace with the latest report of 
the Canners League of California placing 
deliveries to canners at 1,861,089 tons, 
against 1,286,717 tons to a corresponding 
date last year. Usually warm weather 
has prevailed, bringing tomatoes on with 
a rush, and fields in some districts have 
passed peak production. There was much 
late planting done, however, and some 
fields are just coming into bearing. Some 
growers who made plantings without 
contracts with canners are finding it 
difficult to dispose of their output and 
several hundred acres are going unhar- 
vested. One prominent canner of a fea- 
tured line recently quoted opening prices 


Shuttleworth 
RETORT TO LABELER 


@ One man operation 


Adjustable 202-404 
inclusive. 


@ Very Gentle 


@ Portable 


Complete Can Handling 


“FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
WRITE OR PHONE 190 


SHUTTLEWORTH MACHINERY CORP. 
WARREN, INDIANA 


on both peeled and stewed tomatoes. The 
peeled tomatoes are priced at $2.20 for 
No. 303s and $3.05 for No. 2%, with the 
stewed item listed at $1.95 for No. 303. 


PEACHES — With the canning of 
peaches in California now at an end some 
price changes are now being noted as a 
result of the smaller pack than seemed 
likely a few weeks ago. One large can- 
ner has advanced prices on its featured 
brand, as follows: No. 2% yellow cling 
peach halves to $3.25; No. 303 halves 
to $2.20; sliced No. 303s, $2.20; sliced 
No. 2%s, $3.25; sliced buffet, $1.40, and 
sliced No. 10, $11.50. 


PRUNES—Stewed dried prunes are 
coming in for considerable attention with 
the few canners who have this item on 
their list. Quite recently one of these 
advanced prices on this item in glass to 
$2.75 for No. 303 and $4.30 for No. 2%s. 
Harvesting is still under way on the 1958 
crop, but most of the fruit is under cover. 


OLIVES—Prices on 1958 pack olives 
promise to be brought out shortly, despite 
the fact that the size of the fruit and the 
size of the crop is still unsettled. This 
is the year for a large crop and indica- 
tions point to large sized fruit, but this 
depends on weather conditions during the 
next few weeks. A considerable portion 
of the pack is made by small operators 
so that competition is quite keen. 


Designed 
by Canners... 
for Canners 


Just Mail a Card 


20S. GAY STREET, 


IT’S So Easy To Place 
A Classified Ad. 


With Your Message on it 
or Phone PLaza 2-2698 


THE CANNING TRADE 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


THE CANNING TRADE October 13, 


1958 


MARKET NEWS 


SARDINES—The canning of sardines 
in California, interrupted for a time 
when fishermen declined to fish unless 
they received $60.00 a ton for their 
catches, is under way again with a com- 
promise price of $50.00 a ton, or well 
above the price paid in former years. 
The catch delivered to canners for the 
season to October 3 amounted to 37,845 
tons, against 6,392 tons to a correspond- 
ing date last year. Prices for the canned 
item have ranged rather widely so far 
this season, with sardines’ in tomato sauce 
in 1-lb. ovals, running the wide range 
of $4.75 to $6.00 per case of 24s, with 
most of the sales at the lower figure. 
Reports to the effect that sardines are 
again running in numbers in California 
waters have been enthusiastically re- 
ceived but the California Department of 
Fish and Game is sounding a warning. 
Attention is being directed to the fact 
that this year’s catches have been con- 
fined largely to fish averaging but little 
over eight inches in length, fish that can- 
ners formerly would not accept. 


SALMON—Canned salmon sales con- 
tinue on a rather high level in the Pacific 
Northwest, with carload shipments well 
above those of last year to a correspond- 
ing date. Both red and sockeye halves 
are short with some canners, with some 
sales reported at $22.00. Alaska pink talls 
have sold of late at $22.50, with early 
deliveries specified. 
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(Spot preces per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise apecified.) 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
( olossal 3.45 
Mammoth 3.45 
Large 3.40 
Med.-Small 3.25 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal..............0000 3.20 
Large 3.10 
Med-Small 3.00 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Large 3.50 
a Medium 3.35 
Small 3.25 
Midt-W., bey., All Cuts & ‘Tips 
No. 8 oz. — 
No. 1 Pie. 
No. 300 1.90 
BEANS, SrrincLess, 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 02. ....c...00 1.00-1.05 
1.65-1.70 
No. 10 9.00 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303........ 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.00-9.25 
Ex, Std., Cub OB. 97% 
No. 303 1.30-1.40 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Std., Cut, No. 303... 1.12%4-1.15 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
Gr. KFey., 3 sv., No. 303......2.10 
No. 11.25 
Wax, a Wh., 3 sv., No. 303....2.2U 
No. 10 11.75 
Guat, avi, No. BOB 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303.......... 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Std., Cut., No. 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Miv-WEstr 
Gr., “ry Fey., No. 308........2.10-2.75 
No. 
Fey., Cut, BOB 1. 45-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-9.25 
No. 10 7.75-9.00 
Std, Cut, No. BOB ay 05-1. 20 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 
ry Wax, a Cut, 3 sv., 
No. 10 
7 
Ex. Std., No. 303 
SoutH 
No. 10 .... 8.00 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Std., No. 303 1.15 
o. 10 6.25 
Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 60 
50 
BLUE LAKES 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv. No. 308........... a <2 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 303 .......000 is 
No. 8.25 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 
KEANS, LIMA 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308........ 2. ae: 50 
No. 10 3.75 
Small, No. 303 10 
i 1.70-1.75 
10.25-10.75 
ives 1.30-1.35 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. — 
No. 
No. 10 
Med., No. 303 
No. 10 
BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
No. 303 


Fey., Sliced, No. 308 .. “ 
Midwest, Fey., Sl., 8 
No. 303 1 
No. 10 5.50-5 


occ oro 


No. 10 4.25-4.75 
CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 303............1.20 
No. 10 6.00 


Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 


No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 5.75 
Sliced, No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 
CORN 
East 
Won. & CS. Golden 
No. 10 8.50-9.50 


wo. LW 8.25-8.50 
Std., No. 3038 1.25 
IN, 


acer, Fey., No. 30 meee 1.6 
00-10. 00 
Ex, Sul 1.40-1.50 
Mipwest 
W.K.. C.S., Gold., Fey., 
No. 12 oz. 1.50 
No. 303 1.50 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
7.50-8.50 
Std., No. 303 
No. 10 
& OS. Co. Gent. 
Beye, NO, B08 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.25 
No 8.75-9.00 
Std., No —- 
No. 10 
East ALASKAS 
i sv. 2. 


E 
No. 10 
No. 10 
No. 10 7.75-3.00 
Pod Run, No. 3038 .......cccc.0ccceeee 1.15 


East SWEETS 


Fey., my Run, No. 303........1.35-1.45 
No. 9.00 

Ex. Std, 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 8.0U-8.50 

Me. BOB. 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 

Mivwest ALASKAS 


Ex. Std. 95-9714 
3 sv., No. 303 . 3521.45 
4 » No. 3038 1.20-1.35 
4 ae No. 10 .... -7.50-7.75 

Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. . 
3 sv., No. 303 -20-1.25 
4 sv., § oz. 80 
1.10-1.171%4 

Mip-West SWEETS 

Fey., 3 sv., No. 308............ 1.60-1.6214 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 

No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Ungraded, No. 308 ........... 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 2528.50 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308 ........ 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
No. 7.50 
No. 7.50 

No. 10 7.25 

PUMPKIN 

Midwest, Fey., No. 2%........1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.50-5.65 

Banat, INO. 1.65 
No. 10 5.85 

SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308 ......... 1.07% 
1.45 
No. 10 4.95 

N. Y., Fey., No. 24 60 
No. 10 5.40 

SPINACH 

Tri-State, Fey., No. 45-1. 50 
No. 2% 2.10 
No. 10 8 75 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Ozark, Fey., No. 
No. 2% 
No. 10 5.75 

Calif., Fey., INO, BOB. 1.40 
No. 2.00 
No. 26: 5.50 


SWEET POTATOES 


TrieStates, Syt., 8 10 


No. 2% 2.60 
9.50-10.50 


tOMATLOKS (Nominal) 
ThI-STATES 


1.65 

2.65 

8.00 

1.05 

1.30 

2.10 

No. 10. 7.25 
Fla., Std., 1.30 
. 214 2.20 

No. 10 7.25 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 1.40 
308 
Nu. 24% — 
No. 10 10.00 


No. 3602.65 
No. 
Std., No. 2 
No. 2% 1.85-2. 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Ozarks, Std., No. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 .. 7.15 
Texas, Std., . 303 . 1.20-1.25 


TOMATO CATSUP 
Calif., 14 
No. 


Mid- Went, 
No. 10 
Bast, Fey., 14 1°30-1.90 
No. 10 10.50 


VOMATO PASTE (Ter Case) 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 02. 0 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%..11.00-11. 25 
Mid West 
10 (per doz.) 26% 
No, 10 (per doz.) 30%... 


TOM VEO PUREE 


Calif., Fey., 1. 06, No. 308....1.45-1.55 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Went, 
No. 1 1.05 
No. 10 6.75 
Md., Fey., 1.045, No. 1........... 
No. 10... 7.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
7.00 
td., No. 3803. 1.20 
No. 10 
Calif. (vravensteins) 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 7.50 
(Bas 
9.75-10.00 
Halves, Fey., No. 4.60 
No. 10 
Choice, No. 2 
No. 10 .. .8F 
Std., No. 2 3.3% 
No. 10 
S.P. Pie, No. 10 13.20 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%........... 4.60 
No. 10 15.75 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 308 ........ 2.25-2.30 
No. 10 20.25 
No. 13.65 
No. 2% 3.65-3.85 
13.50-13.90 
Chodee, Na. B08 2.20-2.30 
No. 24% 3.40 
12.40-12.50 


No 
No. 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 
Fla., Fey., No. 
Fey. Citrus Salad, 
No. 303 2.75 
PREACHES 
Calif., Cling Fey., No. 308......2.074% 
No. 2%, 3.06 
No. 10 10.40 
Choice, No. 808 1.85 
oO. 2.80 
9.65 
oa — 303 1.80 
o. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 9.25 
Elberta, Fey., No. 3.25 
Choice, No. 21, 
No. 10 
No. 3.85-4.00 
5 0 


PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2........3.07% 
2% 3.60 


No. 10 13.00 
Crushed, No. 2 2.50 
3.10 
10.10 
0. 2% 3.10 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.............. 2.387%, 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPL 
Fey., No. 1.90-2.00 
No. 2.75-2.80 
No. 9.75 
Chole, No. - 
No. 2% 2.65 
No. 10 9.25 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin 3.00 
CITRUS BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 ——- 
46 oz. — 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 wee 45 
3.10-3.15 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 
Frozen, 6 oz. : 
12 oz. 4.35 
32 oz. 14.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No 1.25 
46 oz. 2.60 
TOMATO 
2.50-2.60 


FISH 
SALMON-—-Per Case 48 Cans 

Alaska, Red, No. IT ........ 33.00-35.00 
18.00-21.00 
Med., Red, No. 1T ............27.00-28.00 
»’s 15.00-16.50 

ps Sockeye, . "1900-2100 
Pink, Tall, NO. 
13.00-14.00 
-50-11,00 


SARDINES—Per Case 


Calif., Ovals, 24/1’s ............4.75-6.00 
Ovals, 48/1’s .... 8.50 
No. 1 T, Nat. 6.75 

Maine, 4 Oil Key SS... 8.00 
Oil Key Carton 10.50 

SHRIMP-Dev. 4% oz. per doz. 

Jumbo 7.75 

7.20 

Medium 6.40 

Small 5.60 

Broken 5.05 


TUNA—Per Case 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s... 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s 
Chunks 
Grated 


-2.30-2.35 
| 
Std, No. 808 
BOD 
SV., NO. 808. 2002.20 
1 Bv., No. 
2 Bv., NO. 808 
BV., NO. 10. 2.20°12.50 
83 sv., No. 808. 
9 00-9 25 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 20 
= 


